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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEXES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1890. 

The proportionate number of the two sexes in any com- 
munity exercises important and subtle influences upon its eco- 
nomic and social life. The rawness and roughness of frontier and 
mining settlements are in some degree effects of the excess of 
men, while excess of women in many a factory town has effects 
which would doubtless be quite as marked, if the disparity in the 
number were as great. 

The problem of the numerical proportion of the sexes is to 
be investigated primarily by the statistical method. But sex is 
a phenomenon not peculiar to the human race ; on the contrary, 
it extends nearly through the organic world. Hence, the prob- 
lem is not one to be solved by the sociologist alone ; the aid of 
the biologist must be invoked. It is probable that the phenom- 
ena of sex throughout the organic realm are subject to certain 
common influences of a biological character. If there are, as 
there doubtless are, supplementary forces also at work upon the 
human species determining the proportion and distribution of the 
sexes, the existence and extent of such forces can be accurately 
determined only after the amount to be ascribed to purely bio- 
logical forces has been ascertained and deducted. It is biologi- 
cal forces which must account for the fact that in every consider- 
able community the number of the two sexes born is approxi- 
mately equal, but with a slight excess of males. On the average 
rather over 51 per cent, of the children born are boys, and 
rather less than 49 per cent, are girls. It is also primarily, but 
not entirely, to biological forces that the slightly larger propor- 
tion of deaths among males in the course of a year must be 
attributed. For the difference in the death rates of the sexes is 
most marked in early infancy, when such social causes as the 
greater exposure of males to dangers of all sorts would exert no 
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appreciable effect, and therefore, other than social forces must 
be appealed to for its explanation. Sociological statisticians in 
approaching this question have often assumed that normally the 
higher birth rate of males is exactly balanced by their higher 
death rate, and that thus the divine power, the natural law, or 
the biological forces at work, tend to establish an equality either 
in the total numbers of males and females, or in the numbers of 
adults. Under such an assumption any deviation from equality 
would be explained by appealing to the agency of disturbing 
social forces of which the most obvious and most constantly 
invoked are migration and war. The present drift of biological 
speculation, however, seems to be away from this view and 
towards the position that in no species of plant or animal is there 
any tendency towards exactly equal numbers of the two sexes, 
but that the normal proportion is determined for each species by 
what is most to its advantage in the fight for life and that the 
numbers fluctuate about that proportion under the influence of 
various disturbing forces. 1 Partly, it may be, in consequence of 
this drift of opinion the question of the numerical proportion of 
the sexes in the human species has been recently reopened and 
an effort made to prove that the deviations from equality in the 
numbers of the sexes at any place and time are due primarily to 
biological forces controlling the births and deaths, and only in a 
subordinate degree to such social forces as migration and war. 2 
From this point of view the facts regarding the proportions of 
the sexes in the United States, will be examined in the following 
paper. At the threshold of such an examination, a serious diffi- 
culty meets the inquirer. In this country the records of births 
and deaths are so fragmentary and imperfect, that little aid can 
be derived from them, and none at all for the country as a 
whole. Hence, such records, although of primary importance in 
an investigation of this character, will be passed over with slight 
attention and the study based upon the census figures. Such a 

1 Dusing, Die Regulierung des Geschlechtsverhaltnisses. 

a Bucher, Ueber die Vertheilung der beiden Geschlechter auf der Erde ; Allge- 
meines Statistisches Archiv, II., 369-396. 
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limitation, while it will narrow the scope, and perhaps obscure 
the results of the article, will be in the interests of accuracy. 

The population of the United States in 1890 was enumerated 
by two sets of agencies, one for the people living on Indian 
reservations, in Indian Territory or Alaska, the other for the 
general population of the states and territories. The people 
enumerated by either means are classified by sex and race, the 
people enumerated in the general count are classified by sex and 
birthplace. 

In attempting to distinguish the sexes of the races in the 
United States as a whole, by a combination of the results of the 
Indian census with those of the general census, one is embar- 
rassed by differences of classification in the different volumes. 
For the complexity of the following table, therefore, the com- 
piler does not feel himself responsible. 

Table I. 

TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND RACE ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF 189O. 



Race 



White 

Negro 

Chinese x 

Japanese 

Indians {civilized) . 
Indians (on ) 

Reservation)* ) 
Persons of vari- S 

ous races on f- . 

Reservations 3 ) 

Total 



No. 
of Males 



28,210,185 
3,725,561 

105,895 

1,780 

30,600 

108,115 



74,213 



32,256,349 



No. 
of Females 



26,778,003 

3,744,479 

3,868 

259 

28,206 

106,686 
61,916 



30,723,417 



Excess of 
Males Females 



1,432,182 

102,027 
1,521 
2,394 
1,429 

12,297 



1,532,932 



18,918 



Per Cent, of 

Males Females 



51.30 
49.87 
96.48 

8975 
52.04 

50.33 



54.52 



51.22 



49.70 
50.13 
3.52 
IO.25 
47.96 

49.67 



45.48 



48.78 



1 Including 2288 persons in Alaska classed as Mongolians. 

a This includes, also, the Indians of Indian Territory, and the Indian, Eskimo, and 
mixed population of Alaska. 

3 " It was not found practicable to follow out to the ultimate analysis the race of the 
persons among the Indians, but the great majority are white persons with a small num- 
ber of negro descent and a mere handful of those of Asiatic origin." Eleventh Census 
"Indians" p. 81. Among the five civilized tribes of Indian Territory, only 28 per 
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The preceding table shows that in 1890 there were a million 
and a half more males than females in the country, and that on 
the average of every hundred people there were over fifty-one 
males and less than forty-nine females. The census volume, 
commenting on the disparity, says : " This excess of males is to 
be expected in this case, owing to the effects of immigration. 
Where natural increase is not interfered with either by immigra- 
tion or emigration, wars or pestilence, the proportion of the sexes 
is nearly equal, females being slightly in excess of males/' 
{Compendium, Pt. 1., p. 76.) 

The foregoing table indicates that this explanation, which is 
the ordinary one, may account for much of the excess of males 
in the country. Their preponderance among the Chinese and 
Japanese is, obviously, a result of immigration and the slight 
excess of females among the negroes might be cited in support 
of the statement quoted above that this is the normal condition 
where a population is not materially influenced by migration. 
But further examination shows that the percentage of males 
among the civilized Indians is greater than it is among the 
whites, although the former, like the negroes have not been 
affected by immigration. The result of this analysis is, there- 
fore, inconclusive, and a study of the population exclusive of the 
residents of Alaska, Indian Territory and the Indian reservations 
and classified by birthplace and sex must be tried. Table II. 
presents the facts in a similar manner : 

Table II. shows that among the foreign-born colored 
over nine-tenths are males. These foreign-born colored are 
mainly Chinese, but there are also about 2000 Japanese and 
in Key West, Fla., are about 3700 negroes from the West Indies, 
among whom there is a slight excess of females. Among the 
foreign-born white there are about five males to every four 
females. The excess of males among the foreign born, however, 
is only 781,849, or 58^ per cent, of the total excess of males in 

cent, of the population are Indians by race; 61.4 per cent, are white, and 10.5 per 
cent, are negro, largely the survivors and descendants of former slaves of the Indians, 
Ibid. p. 255. 
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GENERAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY SEX 

AND BIRTHPLACE ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS 

OF THE CENSUS OF 189O. 





No. 
of Males 


No. 
of Females 


Excess of 
Males Females 


Per Cent, of 
Males [Females 




White 


Both parents 
native 


17,472,903 

5,781,571 

3,746,276 

4,951,858 

115,272 


16,885,445 

5,722,104 

3,764,404 

4,170,009 

12,408 


587,458 
59,467 

781,849 
102,864 


18,128 


50.85 

50.26 

49.88 

54.29 
90.28 


49.15 




One or both parents 
foreign born 


49-74 




Colore 


d 


50.12 






Foreign 
Born 


White 
Colore 




45.71 
9.72 


d 






Tot 


al 


32,067,880 


30,554,370 


1,513,510 




51.21 


48.79 





the country. Hence immigration, which the census regards as 
the sufficient explanation of the disparity of the sexes, is able to 
account for less than three-fifths of the total, and for the other 
two-fifths other causes must be sought. The only escape from 
this conclusion is by assuming that great omissions or errors 
occurred in the census, and for such an assumption there appears 
to be no sufficient warrant. 

The question then remains : Why is it that the native white 
population of the United States includes nearly 650,000 more 
males than females ? This question I conceive to be at present 
unanswerable, but it is one step in advance to show, as has been 
shown, that the answer usually given is insufficient, and further 
progress may be secured by an examination of the conditions 
under which a preponderance of either sex is found to exist in 
the United States. 

As a preponderance of males among the native whites is the 
general fact it is simpler to ask, where do the females outnumber 
the males ? The following list (Table II.) includes all the states 
having an excess of females in the native white population. 

These states lie along the Atlantic coast from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia. The usual explanation given of the excess of 
females in this part of the country is that of the census: "The 
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Table III. 

STATES WITH AN EXCESS OF FEMALES AMONG THE NATIVE WHITES 



State 


Per cent, of 

females among 

the native whites 


District of Columbia 

Massachusetts 


51.48 
51.08 
51.01 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


50.86 


New Jersey 


50.68 


New York 


50.64 
50.57 
50.48 
50.46 
50.46 
50.19 
50.10 


Maryland 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania 


Georgia 





Atlantic divisions are an old settled region from which, for many 
decades, a stream of emigration has flowed westward. This 
emigration has, naturally enough, consisted in considerable pro- 
portion of the male element. In this way the eastern com- 
munities have been depleted" {Compendium, Part I., p. 79). 
Now interstate emigration of the native Americans, however 
much it may have dissociated the sexes, cannot tend directly to 
establish in the country, as a whole, that numerical disparity 
which has been shown to exist. While it might explain the 
proportions in certain states, such a cause can hardly have been 
the controlling one in the first five states, from which compara- 
tively little emigration has recently gone forth. Furthermore 
Vermont has lost by emigration a larger proportion of its native 
population than any other state in the country and yet Vermont 
has more native males than females. 1 In the preceding list, 
as will be noticed, the states with an excess of females include 
some of the most densely settled districts. This appears more 
clearly if the list be repeated, and against it the same states be 
arranged in the order of their density of population. The 
numbers prefixed to the second column indicate the rank of the 

z The Decrease of Interstate Migration. — Political Science Quarterly, December 
1895, p. 606. 
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state as regards density of population among the fifty-one states 
and territories in the country. In a third column the percentage 
of urban population has also been indicated. 

Table IV. 

EXCESS OF FEMALES, DENSITY OF POPULATION, AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION COMPARED. 



States in order of excess of 
females among native whites 


The same states in order of 
density of population 


Percentage of urban population 
(8000 + ) to total 


District of Columbia 

Massachusetts 


1 District of Columbia . . 

2 Rhode Island 

3 Massachusetts 

4 New Jersey 


District of Columbia . . 100 

Rhode Island 79 

Massachusetts 70 

New York 60 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


5 Connecticut 


New Jersey 54 

Connecticut 52 

Maryland 45 

Pennsylvania 41 

New Hampshire 27 

Georgia 11 

South Carolina 7 

North Carolina. ..... 4 


New York ........... .... 


6 New York 


Maryland 


7 Pennsylvania 

8 Maryland 


North Carolina 


New Hampshire 


15 New Hampshire 

18 South Carolina 

22 North Carolina 

23 Geonna 


South Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Georgia 







From Table IV. it appears that the six states with densest 
population have also the largest excess of females among the 
white natives, and that the eight with densest population are all 
included in the twelve with excess of females. This suggests the 
hypothesis that in some obscure way there may be a correlation 
between a dense population and an excess of females. The dis- 
tinction between a dense and a sparse population is the generic 
one of which the difference between city and country is the most 
familiar example. The seven states having the greatest excess 
of females in their native population have also the largest pro- 
portion of city folk. The question may be put, therefore, in 
this form : Is there in the United States a larger proportion of 
women in cities than in the country ? In the volumes of the 
Eleventh Census the population of each of the 1522 cities of 
the United States having over 2500 inhabitants, is given with 
distinction of birthplace and sex. Over seven-tenths of these 
cities have an excess of females among their native population. 1 

1 1 100 out of 1522 or 72.3 per cent. 
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That is, while native males are more numerous in the country, as a 
whole, and also in three-fourths of the states, native females are 
more numerous in seven-tenths of the cities. As the immigrant 
foreign born population is about five-ninths male, and is largely- 
settled in our cities, it might be urged that this excess of females 
among the native population in the cities may merely serve to 
counterbalance the excess of males among the immigrants. To 
determine this it is necessary to recur to the proportion of the 
sexes among the total population in city and country. The total 
number of males and the total number of females in the 1522 
cities of the country has been found, and the following table 
prepared : 

Table V. 

NUMBER OF EACH SEX IN THE RURAL AND URBAN (25OO + ) 
POPULATION IN 189O. 





No. 
of Males 


No. 
of Females 


Exce 
Males 


ss of 
Females 


PerC 
Males 


ent. of 
Females 


Rural 


20,708,894 


19,180,931 


1,527,963 




51.92 


48.08 






Urban 


11,358,986 


11,373,439 




14,453 


49-97 


50.03 





This shDws that the total excess of males in the United 
States is not quite equal to their excess in the rural districts, 
and that in the cities on the average the sexes are almost equal 
in number, while in the rural districts there are about forty- eight 
women and fifty-two men in every hundred. The result seems 
to support the conjecture that the excess of native women in 
cities about offsets the excess of foreign-born men. Further 
light, however, is necessary, and it may be obtained by examining 
how the sexes are distributed between city and country in each 
state and territory. In Table VI. on next page the states are 
arranged according to the proportion of females in the cities. 

From this table it appears that the proportion of females 
in the cities is almost uniformly greater than it is in the rural 
districts of the same state, that nearly half the states have 
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Table VI. 

PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES IN THE CITIES AND IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICTS OF EACH STATE. 



State 



Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Louisiana , 

Georgia 

District of Columbia 

Maryland ...... 

North Carolina . 

New Hampshire 

Virginia 

Massachusetts ...... 

Rhode Island 

New York 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

New Jersey 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Kansas 

Wisconsin ......... 

Florida 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Texas 

North Dakota 

New Mexico 

South Dakota 

Minnesota 

Utah 

Nebraska 

California .... ...... 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Washington 

Montana : 

Idaho 



Per cent, of 

females in 

cities 



53-22 
52.87 
52.77 
52.50 
52.44 
S2.4I 
52.19 
51.89 
5I.8I 
51.57 
51.54 
51.24 

51.19 
51.10 

51.07 
50.98 
50.69 
50.61 
50.39 
50.39 
50.24 

50.15 
50.13 
49.88 
49.59 
49-59 
49-57 
49.55 
49.31 
49.09 
49.09 
49.04 
48.31 
47.22 
47.11 
46.85 
46.83 
46.23 
45.18 
44.91 
42.52 
42.01 
40.09 
39.44 
39.30 
38.85 
36.09 
35-59 



Per cent, of 

females in 

rural 

districts 



49.47 
49.98 
49.04 
49.51 



48.86 
5048 

48.95 
49.90 
49-99 
48.22 
49.12 
48.82 

48.53 
49.81 

48.39 
49.66 
49.52 
48.34 
48.65 
49-45 
48.56 
48.50 
48.76 
47-57 
47.39 
48.92 

47.57 
47.08 
48.OI 
47-99 
47-94 
47-44 
43.90 
45.84 
45.02 

46.47 
47.23 
46.18 

39-33 
38.03 
39-27 
41.36 
43.01 
32.94 
44.46 
38.67 
32.64 
39.22 



Excess of 

percentage 

of females in 

cities 



3-75 
2.89 

3-73 
2.99 

3-55 
I. 71 
2.94 
1. 91 
1.58 
3.32 
2.12 

2.37 
2.57 
1.26 

2-59 
1.03 
1.09 
2.05 
1.74 

•79 
1.59 
I.63 
1. 12 
2.02 
2.20 

.65 
I.98 
2.23 
1.08 
1. 10 
I. 10 

.87 

3-32 

1.27 

3.32 

.36 

-1. 00 

-1. 00 

5.58 

4.49 

2-74 
-1.27 

"3-57 

5-30 

-5.6i 

-2.58 

2-95 
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an absolute excess of females in their total city population, 1 
and that only one, North Carolina, has an excess of females in 
its rural districts. The map on opposite page indicates more 
clearly than the table the geographical grouping of the states 
with an excess of females in their urban districts. 

There is, then, an excess of females in the cities of all the 
states east of the Mississippi except Delaware, 2 and those states 
which have recently received a considerable immigration from 
the older states as well as from abroad. As five-ninths of the 
immigrants from other countries are male, and as they are so 
numerous in the eastern cities the disproportion of the sexes 
among the native population in those cities is probably even 
greater. For example, of the 2,612,343 native Americans living 
in the 118 cities and towns of New York state in 1890 51.32 per 
cent, were females, while of the 1,298,904 immigrants living in 
the same cities only 50.46 per cent, were females. Yet, there is 
some evidence to show that the sexes of our immigrant popula- 
tion are more dissociated than the sexes of our native population. 
For of the immigrants residing in the cities of New York state 
50.46 per cent, are females, while of those in the rural districts 
only 45 per cent, are female, a difference of $$4 per cent, 
between city and country. Among the native population in the 
same state the females are, in the country, 49.74 per cent, of the 
total, and in the cities 51.32 per cent, of the total, a difference 
of but little over 1 y 2 per cent. On comparison of the negro and 
white population of the Southern states a similar fact appears. 
Thus in the cities of Georgia the percentage of females among 
the whites was 50.33 per cent., while among the negroes it was 
54.84, and in the rural districts of the same state the percentage 
of females among the whites was 49.88 and among the negroes 
49.76. The difference for the whites between city and country 
was thus less than half of 1 per cent., while for the negroes it 
was over 5 per cent., and on the average in Southern cities the 

1 These twenty-three states include 999 of the 1522 cities, or nearly 66 per cent. 

2 The importance of various forms of iron working in two of the three cities in 
Delaware may explain the slight excess of males in their population. 
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porportion of females among the negroes is about 4 per cent, 
greater than it is among the whites. The influence of this 
disparity on the figures of the whole population may be detected 
in Table VI., where the seven states with largest proportion of 
females in their cities are those which have a considerable negro 
population. 

The argument to this point may be summarized as follows : 

( 1 ) the proportion of the two sexes at any place and time is 
regulated by biological and social forces acting in cooperation ; 

(2) immigration is an insufficient explanation of that proportion 
in the United States; (3) in all the various elements of the 
population the females show a tendency to concentration in the 
cities; (4) this tendency to dissociation of the sexes and con- 
centration of the females in the cities is less marked among the 
native whites than it is among the negroes of the South and the 
immigrants of the North. 

The preponderance of females in cities, when it has been 
noticed at all, has usually been accounted for in the same way 
in which the excess of males in this country has been explained. 
Women, it is said, find in cities greater opportunities for partial 
or entire self-support, and the scope for employment afforded 
them by country life is much less. Hence they remain in or 
migrate to the cities. This explanation is supported by the 
fact already shown, that immigrant and negro women, who are 
somewhat more likely to be dependent on their own resources 
for support, are more attracted to the cities than are the native 
whites. On the other hand the inadequacy of migration as ah 
explanation of the preponderance of males in the whole country 
raises a doubt whether it is adequate to explain the excess of 
females in our cities. It is probable that in both cases migration 
has cooperated with those biological causes which establish and 
maintain approximately constant differences between the birth- 
rates and also between the death-rates of the two sexes. 
Unfortunately, our lack of information regarding the birth-rates 
and the death-rates in the United States makes it impossible to 
test this statement. But an illustration will make clear the 
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line of argument which has been employed with reference to 
other countries. The state of Maine had an excess of males in 
1890. It is alleged that the cause of the excess is immigration 
from other countries and from other states of this country. The 
census reported, in 1890, 332,590 males and 328,496 females to 
be living in Maine, or 50.31 per cent, of males. Assume that 
these numbers represent the population January 1, 1892. The 
recorded births and deaths in Maine in that year were : 

Males Females 

Births 7.038 6.634 

Deaths 5-939 6.175 

Natural increase 1.099 459 

If this natural increase of each sex by excess of births over 
deaths be added to the assumed population of January 1, 1892, 
the population at the close of the year, disregarding all immigra- 
tion or emigration, would be males 333,689, females 328,955 or 
50.36 per cent, of males at the end of the year instead of 50.31 
per cent, at the beginning. This increase of .05 per cent, in the 
proportion of males would be due to biological causes, the 
inequality between the surplus of births in the two sexes. If the 
assumption involved in the illustration could be admitted, it 
would follow that the population of Maine has a tendency to 
develop by internal growth a slight excess of males. Similarly 
it might be shown that the population of a city usually tends by 
natural increase to develop an excess of females. The limit at 
which this tendency would be checked by the increasing number 
of deaths in the preponderating sex could be easily computed. 
Unfortunately, our scanty or untrustworthy materials make such 
a computation of little practical value. 

Another method of showing that the excess of females in our 
cities is not due solely to migration is found in a study of their 
population by sex and age. For example, in New York City, 
according to the Police Department Census of 1895, tne males 
under two years of age outnumbered the females, but between 
two and twenty-five the females were in excess. Now, it can 
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hardly be considered that the sex proportion of the children 
between two and five or five and ten was materially modified by 
immigration. It must be due primarily to the balance of births 
and deaths. 

Various statisticians have called attention to the fact that the 
proportion of male children among those born in the city is 
smaller than among those born in the country. The mortality, 
and especially the infant mortality, are almost always greater in 
cities than in the country, and this mortality presses more 
heavily on male children than on female. Hence if fewer male 
children in proportion are born, and if those born are subjected 
to greater dangers in their tender years, plausible reasons are 
suggested for the development of an excess of females in cities 
and an excess of males in rural districts by natural increase alone. 
Unfortunately, the correctness of these reasons cannot be 
demonstrated. I am convinced that these biological forces do 
in fact cooperate with migration in the production of the results, 
and that, even if internal migration is decreasing in the United 
States, as I have sought elsewhere to prove, there is no reason 
to expect that in consequence the tendency here shown to a 
slight dissociation of the sexes will come to an end. 

Walter F. Willcox. 
Cornell University. 



